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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF OPINION. 
Substance of a Lecture delivered at Friends’ Insti- 
tutes at Manchester, Liverpool and Dublin. 

BY WM. HEATON. 

Concluded from last number. 


We will now endeavor to trace more defi- 
nitely the causes and the consequences of the 
want of this voluntary priuciple in theolog- 
ical matters, and show how it has been per- 
nicious in its effects both upon the teachers 
and to the taught. 

Let us first, however, look to the highest 
instance we have of authority and leadership, 
Jesus of Nazareth. Let us carefully note 
His mode of proceeding, and then we shall 
be able to see more clearly where those who 
elaim almost a monopoly in His work have 
deviated from His example. 

The first recorded instance where He was 
asked to declare Himself was when John, 
being in prison, sent messengers to inquire, 
“Art thou He that should come, or do we 
look for another?” Did He say,—I am He, 
and tell John that if he ‘doubt it, it will be 
worse for him? No, not that—nothing like 
that ; any imposter could have said as much ; 
in fact, it is not unlike what an imposter 
would have said. Note the reply, “Go and 
show John again those things which ye do 
hear and see.” As if He said, John has 
a right to judge for himself; he shall judge 
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for himself, and his evidence shall be from 


the mouths of his own friends, who will tell 
him they saw freely, and were in no way 
promis nor influenced, much less threatened, 
by Me. 

c Go and show John again those things 
that ye do hear and see.’ There speaks the 
Leader of men, and as He was at the outset, 
so He was to the end, both by example and 
precept. ‘The sheep follow the shepherd for 
they know his voice.” ‘If I be lifted up I 
will draw all men unto Me.” “ Let your 
light so shine before men,” everywhere, lead- 
ing, drawing, attracting. 

Compare His scathing censure of vice, as 
often seen in His replies to the hypocritical 
Pharisee, with His gentleness toward mistakes 
of judgment even in matters whgre an error 
is now thought to merit eternal torment. . 


The Sadducees (unbelievers in a future life) 
imagine they have Him in a difficult position 
respecting the woman who had-seven hus- 
bands. They were probably honest in their 
conviction that existence ends with death, 
because such an opinion dogs not recommend 
itself, and those who embrace it generally do 
so from honestly thinking there is no evidence 
for the contrary belief. N. te the gentleness 
of Hie reply to them, ““ Do ye not therefore 
err, not knowing the scriptures nor the power 
of God?” He then first removes their diffi- 
culty, next proves to them from their own 
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sacred book, by a strong inference, that there 
is a life beyond the grave, and there is no 
censure whatever. 

Not only was He a stranger to “driving” 
modes of convincement, but He warned others 
against them. His disciples were offended 
with one whom they found working miracles 
in His name, and would have stopped him 
because ke walked not with them; but they 
were instructed to let him alone, for admira 
ble reasons. When a ceriain village would 
not receive Him, His disciples asked Jeave to 
call down fire from heaven, and He rebukes 
them thus, “ Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.” 

Here then is our great Example. Strong 
in His own integrity of purpose, strong in 
His knowledge of the things He speaks of, 
strong in His knowledge of the vature of 
men, He knows that He will gain more ad. 
herents by leading than by commanding, and 
the results have shown how completely He 
was right. Where have we ever known 80 
little self assertion? Yet His words are now 
after nearly 1,900 years treasured as pearls; 
the intelligent portion of the world desire to 
place themselves under His leadership, and 
so jealous are men of the privilege that many 
think, like the disciples of old, it is forfeited 
by all who walk not with them, and hold 
that even an honest mistake may cause a 
person to lose all advantages pertaining to it. 

How far have Christ’s followers carried out 
His mode of teaching ? 

We know that His disciples were often re- 
buked for their selfishness, and if this were 
needed even while He was present, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that after His removal 
the spirit in which they acted to call forth 
those censures would be less under control, and 
this is what actually took place. 

Now there is only one step, and that a very 
easy one, between resenting the rejection 
of our persons and resenting the rejection of 
our counsels; and as disputes arose and 
became intensified, and the thirat for power 
rose with them, we can imagine a little what 
went on during that dark period of which we 
have no information, and understand the 
causes of the establishment of ecclesiastical 
hierarchies. 

Observe the nature of the change. When 
a leader of thought is unable to keep in ad- 
vance of his followers, when from any cause 
they begin to lose faith in him, he is not long 
in discovering the defection, and usually at 
once sinks from the position of leader and 
assumes the command. Finding the author- 
ity hitherto exercised is no longer available, 
and being averse to relinquish power, he is 
driven to seek support in the other kind of 
authority (which is illegitimate and mischiey- 


ous) the teacher is changed into the magistrate, 
He then naturally seeks the magistrate’s 
means of obtaining obedience, treating his 
iollowers to a little of his own wrath, if he 
cap, and calling down fire from heaven if he 
cannot; he flies to penalty of some kind to 
keep his troops in order, the invariable resort 
of the ignorant and the vicious. 

Now, compare results of leading with those 
of commanding. We have on the one hand 
One who “ was despised and rejected of men;” 
on the other those who were a terror to men; 
complete voluntaryism versus unrelenting 
compulsion, yet the words of one are growing 
in power every day, while the mandates of 
the other are losing theirs, and must continue 
to do eo until everything is removed which 
bas no better claims upoa our allegiance than 
command and penalty. 

We will now endeavor to ascertain the 
reason why those who have been unable to 
lead, have yet gained and retained power in 
the mental world, influencing the public 
mind and moulding it to their wishes. The 
cause is not far to seek, for it arises neces- 
sarily out of some human failing, the extent 
of which should make it easy of discovery. 
It is, I believe, a fault springing out of that 
very trust and confidence which are among 
the best things of our nature. 

When we examine a little into the religious, 
political and social conditions of nations 
which are much below us in the scale of civ- 
ilization, we are able to note distinctly the 
things which separate them from ourselves, 
because the dividing lines are hard and 
clearly drawn. We find bad habits or good 
ones exist in one place which do not exist in 
another ; each country has its own customs 
not exactly copied elsewhere. But when we 
find a certain propensity in the human mind 
which is bounded by no time and peculiar to 
no country, the prudent man will be cautious 
before pronouncing that even he himself is 
perfectly free from it. 

Now, there is one such weakness, viz., to 
feel an unreasoning dread of futurity; a 
timidity in thinking about it, and a fear of 
trusting ourselves with any question concern- 
ing it; and having at the same time a strong 
desire to know, we are driven to place an 
equally unreasonable confidence in those who 
have considered such questions, or even pro- 
fess to have done so. 

To this cause is traceable all consultations 
of oracles, from the Witch of Endor down; 
the medicine man of the Indians, prophecies 
drawn from the movements of birds, or the 
appearance of their inside, the Oracle of 
Delphi, priestcraft at all times, astrology, 
fortune-telling, etc., etc., each of them in its 
own department owes its existence to a weak- 
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ness which in its political phase once said, 


‘«Give us a king to rule over us.” We want 
somebody or something over us to look up to 
and trust, and the weakness that makes us 
desire something tangible and visible inclines 
us to put faith in the first thing presented to 
us, whether it merit our confidence or no. 

Being thus saved the trouble and danger 
of thinking, we resign the most important 
matters to this thing, whatever it may be, and 
are content to have no will, nor voice, nor 
judgment of our own. 

It is thus that aspirations after the Highest 
are turned aside by meaner objects, and idols 
of all kinds exist. Here is the reason that 
men gain authority who are untirely unfitted 
to exercise it, and maintain an unbounded 
influence even while dictating about matters 
absolutely beyond their knowledge. Here is 
the secret why, finding themselves thus rev- 
erenced, many have fallen into the not un- 

‘matural mistake that their power was from 
heaven, or have been too ready to conclude it 
was due to their own ability, instead of to the 
weakness of their followers. 

It required little sagacity to discover the 
strength of their influence; but to discover 
the power and to exercise it has probably 
been thought by most people to be all that 
duty demanded ; to analyze it would be im- 
pertinent, and to abuse it is only human, for 
grossly it has been and is abused, even to 
ane prerogatives which belong only to 
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To exercise authority without analyzing it 
is probably the rule; both the leaders (so 
called) and those who are led may be per- 
fectly sincere, and think they are in their right 
positions, but their sincerity, though it may 
absolve them from guilt, will not shield them 
from evil consequences. It will not prevent 
the leaders from assuming more than they 
ought, nor the led from giving up more than 
they ought; we shall have vanity on the one 
side with its attendant evils, conspicuous 
among them being impatience at opposition, 
and we shall have mental decrepitude on the 
other; for despotic power always intoxicates, 
as slavery invariably debases. 

I have stated above that authority in all 
important matters, save politics and theology, 
is now generally placed upon its right basis. 
We have recently seen a great and generous 
nation led blindfold to the brink of a war (it 
may be into it ere these words are in type), a 
war which would bring us no credit, however 
it might end, by a man whose antecedents 
should have taught people some little caution, 
and whose every step in the preliminaries 
has been accompanied by gross duplicity on 
the part of the government. The nation 
seems unaccountably to have yielded its 


purse, its blood, its honor into his keeping, 
content to have no judgment where such vital 
interests are at stake, to know nothing of the 
cause or necessity for fighting, and quite un- 
aware that despotism is all the more debasing, 
and all the more disastrous when exercised in 
a free country and yielded to willingly by the ° 
people. 

In politics, however, there is this hope, 
that the blindness will pass away together 
with the immediate impulse which causes it, 
and both will go when consequences are de- 
veloped; in theology the mischief is more 
serious, because the results of faith, so far as 
they are to be looked for in the next world, 
cannot be tested here nor added to oursum of 
experience, 

Unfortunately, too, in proportion to the 
difficulties surrounding a question are our 
teachers positive about it, and things alto- 
gether beyond their knowledge are precisely 
those which, to believe, is of primary import- 
ance. Indeed, the attitude of our authorities 
in theology is a puzzle altogether. 

If we read of the present state of things in 
this department of knowledge existing in one 
of the planets, we should think twice before 
calling the inhabitants rational; but, by that 
rule of contrarieties so observable in human 
affairs, we are unable to see evils, however 
great, if they are only present in our midst. 

The rule in this subject is, that men who 
would shrink from even advising us in a del- 
icate commercial transaction involving a 
possible pecuniary loss, are yet eager to guide 
and even drive us in matters where they 
themselves tell us a single false step may 
lead us to endless perdition. 

It is sometimes said that theology is not 
like anything else, the interests involved are 
so great and the consequences of error so dis- 
astrous. There is an opinion very prevalent 
that the Almighty, who knows exactly the 
capabilities of each of His creatures, holds 
them in no way culpable for errors of judg- 
ment on any subject save one, and that the 
most difficult to our finite comprehensions— 
“the ways of God to man.” There is a 
certain latitude even here. We may safely 
err on many points, but there are some upon 
which we must have the truth, under penalty 
of destruction. 

Yet, with characteristic inconsistency, if we 
learn to repeat and assent to these “ essen- 
tials,” as they are called, our guides are quite 
satisfied, and never trouble their heads to in- 
quire whether we have properly any opinion 
about them. 

They invite us in a half-hearted kind of 
way to inquire for ourselves ‘‘ whether these 
things are so,” but never, within the experi- 
erce of most people, do they hint that it is 
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also right to inquire whether they are NOT 80, 
and seem to be unaware that the one inquiry 
without the other is a mere mockery. Now, 
this doctrine of perdition attaching to certain 
errors of judgment, is either true or it is false ; 

_ ifthe latter, it has been incomparably the most 
pernicious falsehood that ever was invented ; 
and if the former, then the reasons' for adop- 
ting the foregoing rules respecting authority 
are infinitely intensified. 

True or not, however, it is fast going the 
way of all detected faleehoods. Our com- 
manders inform us that these truths, which 
they call essential, are so plainly taught in 
scripture that nothing but wilful obstinancy 
could make any one doubt them, which 
changes the ground of condemnation consid- 
erably. As soon, however, as any one can 
bring himself to talk in this way his authority 
and his influence over the better portion of 
mankind are gone. 

While believing that the fields of higher 
knowledge would, by the adoption of the 
rules advocated herein, soon be cleared of 
many weeds of superstition and ignorance 
which cumber them, I claim not to have dis- 
covered any royal road to infallibility. We 
are human, and that only, and our best en 
deavors can attain to but a small share of 
trath upor any subject. . 

We should earnestly seek the assistance 
and advice of others, but must be poor ob- 
servers if-we cannot perceive the danger 
either of assuming to command in matters of 
opinion, or of calling any man “ Master;” 
and while endeavoring to the best of the 
ability which God has given us to walk in 
the paths of true knowledge, feeling that our 
inmost hearts are ever open to Him who 
alone can judge of our loyalty and our desire 
for His truth, then that ‘perfect love” 
which “ casteth out fear” will cast out from 
us all unworthy dread of His displeasure, 
because we give proof that we are not infal- 
lible; and instead of the petition which is a 
good deal too much in fashion—that He will 
show,” “teach,” or “confirm” us in this, 
that, or the other opinion—we should feel 
that the only prayer becoming to our lips, on 
such a subject, would be— 

“Tf Iam right, Thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay; 
If I am wrong, ob teach my heart 
To find that better way.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MINISTRY. 

William Ball, in an essay “On Causes of 
Change Among Friends,” published in 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner of First month, 
1877, after enumerating some of the causes 
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of change in the Society in Great Britain, 
thus touches on the subject of the ministry : 

“Tf, among causes of such change, any dis- 
esteem of our own meetings for worship should 
be underlying, this thought would lead intoro 
close a search, as to the ministry exercised in 
these meetings, as might seem at first almost 
beyond the range of the present inquiry. In- 
deed this thought is one that cannot be fully 
followed out without coming upon delicate 
ground. Yet, if it intimately belong to our 
subject, it must not be evaded. 

“It is not so much occasional offerings by 
the unacknowledged, hi wever unacceptable, 
that would create a diseatisfaction reflected 
upon the Church itself, as the unsatisfactory 
offerings ef those who, being acknowledged by 
the Church as its public ministers, are repre- 
sentative, in this character, of the judgment, 
the understanding, and the teaching of the 
Church. But how did some come to be ac- 
knowledged? Has the taking of this responsi- 
ble step been in the wisdom that decides 
graces not to be gifts, ax gifts are not graces? 
A Friend, serious and well-esteemed, has 
spoken in meetings with acceptanee, but 
without proof of a special gift for preaching 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ; while the 
presence of a spiritual mind may have been 
as plain as the »bsence of the true qualiftca- 
tion and furnishing of a Gospel minister. 
Such a Friend is acknowledged ; and receiv- 
ing this mark of the Church’s recognition, 
one of two things may follow; either that. 
the humble and timid are stumbled, if not 
stifled ; or that, with those naturally of the 
contrary disposition, whatever there might 
have been previously of acceptance becomes 
diluted by muny words. For the Church 
can only acknowledge what it may deem a 
prevent gift; it can confer no increase in it. 

‘Sach may be the effects of unadvised ac- 
knowledgment, rather on the ground of relig- 
ious characier and a circumspect walk, than 
upon that of distinct qualification for the 
work of Gospel ministry. So it is to mistake 
graces fur gifts, and to initiate most serious 
injury to the body as well as to the individ- 
ual, in a way also very likely to conduce to 
that disesteem of our religious meetings which 
may not have been ahxent from the causes of 
change among ux. Uuadvised acknowledg- 
ments may have proved very misleading even 
to the upright in heart. They may have 
been misled really to suppose that, marked as 
they are by the estimation of the Church as 
eudowed with a spiritual gift for public exer- 
cise, it is their place, while speaking, to pro- 
long the address with what may come befure 
them, Ineonsequeut rambling, and sometimes 
incongruous statements, may be the result. 
There could not bea greater mistake, for it 
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is only the qualified, the furnished, the ex- 
perienced, and the annointed minister that is 
warranted to enter upon communications that 
are to proceed according to the successive 
openings (while subject also to the shuttinge) 
upon which a continuance in the engagement 
will depend. Such a minister, with whatever 
amount of furnishing and experience in the 
service, finds that it remains, to the end, to be 
emphatically a work of faith as well as labor 
of love. 

“But speakers, of quite another grade, 
however spiritually-minded, seem to be only 
sate in having a clear view of a portion of 
Scripture with what may rightly belong to it, 
or of a limited subject, as presented to them 
before they rise; and in'keeping to the measure 
of such opening. Unhappily, these upright 
and zealous ones, under a misleading acknowl- 
edgment, may be apt to think they must hold 
‘Public Meetings’—meetings which at the best 
so imperil our Church, under its peculiarly 
high profession as to ministry,that it is ground 
on which the wise and understanding, how- 
ever gifted, far from rushing, almost fear to 
tread; while in whatever they clearly see 
their calling, they have learned to depend (as 
they move and proceed in the obedience of 
faith) on being preserved from error, and 
from missing of the holy proportion in doc- 
trine. 

“Our fathers had a just dread of what 
they called (in our former Book of Discipline) 
“a weak and unskillful ministry,” as a most 
grievous burden and mischief to the Church ; 
the very thing to which unadvised acknowl- 
edgments conduct. It is, however, a real re- 
lief, in consideration of the worth and up- 
rightness of any who may speak with only 
limited acceptance, if not in mistake of their 
calling, that they can now be easily intro- 
duced into Meetings of Ministry and Over- 
sight, with other Friends in the unofficial 
character of the fourth class composing them, 
it may be to their further instruction. 

“It does not, now, appear needful to say 
much on the clear fact that gifts are not 
graces, any more than graces are gifts. But, 
within recollection, this truth was sometimes 
too much lost sight of. Some, who still re- 
main, may recall instances in which the re- 
puted gift of a ‘great minister’ may have 
almost stood even with the brethren, in placeof 
the grace of a meek and quiet spirit, in place 
of true humility, of charity that hopeth all 
things, of brokenness of spirit, and of open- 
ness to counsel. In such instances, if there 
was the ‘building-up’ beforethe ‘breaking- 
up,’ we can now see that it was woe to the 
individual, and woe to the Church.” So far 
the abstract. 

When we consider that in the formal 





“acknowledgment,” ‘‘ recommendation,” or 
“approval” (whichever term may be used) of 
a minister, the Society becomes responsible 
for the utterances of that minister, the neces- 
sity for great care must be apparent. <A 
well-meant desire to encourage a diffident 
spirit should not have place in a matter so ° 
important, unless the nature of the “gift” 
and the character of the individual makes 
the wisdom of a “recommendation” clear. 
Neither should the desire to be impartial 
have weight in this matter. There have been, 
and no doubt there will continue to be, cases 
of individuals who feel required to utter a 
few words in our Religious Meetings, who 
give evidence that the requirement is for 
their own purification and discipline; these, 
if let alone, might find, when the will was en- 
tirely subdued the requirement no longer 
made; but who, if unwisely “recommended” 
might come to suppose that whatever im- 
pressed their minds in meeting was to be 
uttered. 

A case, such as has been alluded to, comes 
to mind, of a dear friend, now deceased, who 
occasionally spoke in our meetings and whose 
exemplary life and sound judgment might 
have seemed to warrant a “recommendation.” 
But he was so persuaded that the require- 
ment was simply for his own good, that that 
view of it was acquiesced in by his friends. 

The results likely to follow an indiscrimi- 
nating or unwise “ recommendation ” of those 
who believe themselves called to speak in our 
religious meetings, are a distaste on the part 
of some for those meetings, and a critical 
spirit toward the accredited ministry, or a 
doubt as to the wisdom of the system of 
recommendation itself. 8. 







































JOHN NEEDLES. 


I send a copy of a minute made by Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting in regard-to J. 
Needles’ death. J. M. T., Jr. 

“ His amiable disposition and goodness of 
heart made him respected and beloved by 
those who knew him. His home was the 
abode of hospitality and kindness, Gener- 
ous and benevolent, he gave the helping hand 
to the destitute and the needy. He was the 
earnest friend of the colored race, particular- 
ly in the days of their servitude. In all 
things integrity and uprightness marked his 
long, exemplary and useful life. 

“He was diligent in attending our re- 
ligious meetings, and at times had public 
offerings therein, often citing others to that 
sure Guide within themselves which had been 
his preservation. For the last eleven years 
of his life he was an acknowledged minister. 

“Truth and love, patience, humility and 
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charity were adorning virtues of his truly 
Christian character. It may be said of him, 
as was formerly, that he was diligent in busi- 
ness, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 
“The end of his calm, serene life came 
suddenly on the 18th of Seventh mo., 1878, 
apparently without pain or suffering, in the 
92d year of his age.” W. Woop. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
And seems to creep, decrepit with his age ; 

Behold him when passed by ! what then is seen 
But his broad pinions, swifter than the winds.” 


The applicability of this saying of the old 
English poet is often made very clear to us, 
and now I feel the truth of the latter part of 
it, when thinking how short a time seemingly, 
it has been since my last communication to 
Friends’ Intelligencer, containing an account 
of our Quarterly Meeting at Clear Creek, IIl., 
in Eleventh month last. Three months have 
since rolled over us, an’ almost before we are 
aware of the flight of time, it is the season for 
another Quarterly Meeting, which commenced 
its sessions at Benjaminville, [1]., on Sixth- 
day afternoon, the 21st inst. That was the 
day for the meeting ’of ministers and elders. 
It was not large, there being but fourteen or 
fifteen members present. After a short si- 
lence, a minister remarked that under the 
ceremonial law, every person was required to 
bring an offering according to his substance; 
if able to give no more tkan a dove, then a 
dove was all he was obliged to offer, and 
having offered it, he was as clear in the sight 
of the law as he who could bring the full- 
grown ox; and now, having been delivered 
from the obligations of that law,we are bound 
to lay our spiritual gifts, be they large or 
small, on the altar of duty, and just in pro- 
portion to our willingness and ability will be 
our acceptance with our Heavenly Father. 

At the usual hour next day, the Quarterly 
Meeting convened and was quite largely at- 
tended. Impressive testimonies were borne 
to the truth and worth of the Bible; to com- 
prehend the beauty and purity of the precepts 
therein contained, we must ever bear in mind 
that it is necessary to enter into the spirit 
under which they were written; that it will 
not do to depend on the letter alone, for if 
we do, we shall realize that “the letter 
killeth,” and we will not be able to feel that 
it is “the spirit that giveth life.” Some doc- 
trinal points were very plainly and simply set 
forth. 

During the second meeting, represented in 

rson by two of our Monthly Meetings, and 
in writing by the other two, the usual routine 
of business was transacted. Reports of Rep- 





resentatives, reading and answering of the 
three queries, committees reports, etc., fol- 
lowed by the reading of a memorial from 
Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, concerning a 
deceased Friend, Henry Mills. The consid- 
eration of appointing an Executive Meeting 
at Chicago, in accordance with the expressed 
wish of resident Friends there, approved and 
sanctioned by the two Monthly Meetings 
of Clear Creek and East Jordan, to which 
they severally belong, claimed the attention 
of the meeting and resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee to visit them. The 
committee was invested with authority to 
open the meeting if they deem it best. This 
subject and the memorial were considered in 
joint session, the meeting being prolonged 
until four o’clock. 

On Seventh-day morning at 9 o’clock, an 
unofficial meeting of the Representative Com- 
mittee was held to consider what action was 
feasible on our part, in relation to the passage 
of a proposed bill in the Illinois Legislature 
concerning marriage, some of the provisions 
of which conflict with Friends’ principles. 
Not having time to apprise the members in 
distant localities, a quorum was not present, 
consequently no authorized action could be 
taken, only individual work. 

Immediately following this, the committee 
having charge of “Isolated Friends” met 
and compared work, and prepared a report 
for the meeting, comprising the statement 
that some visits had been paid and numerous 
extracts, leaflets, etc., distributed among 
Friends and Friendly people, not only in this 
State, but in various localities in different 
States. The responses that had been received 
to these, evidenced a thankful feeling on the 
part of the recipients, for the kind interest 
thus manifested in their behalf, and the com- 
mittee are encouraged to continue their work. 

Ono Sixth-day evening, the First-day 
School Quarterly Conference was held. Re- 
ports being present from three of the schools 
composing the Conference, and delegates from 
two: Four essays and the report of the com- 
mittee appointed last fall to consider the 
propriety of adopting the use of “ Lesson 
Leaves,” also a report on the same subject 
from another school. The conclusion arrived 
at from the discussion these reports brought 
forth was to the effect that every school should 
be left at liberty to be governed by its own 
judgment in the matter, not many Friends 
appearing to be in favor of their adoption. 
Taken altogether, the Conference was an in- 
teresting one, and, I trust, not unprofitable. 
On First-day the Meeting House was crowded 
to its utmost capacity, the attendance being 
increased by the funeral of an aged man of 
the neighborhood, who was much respected, 
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and whose family desired that he should be 
buzied by Friends’ order. Touching tributes 
were borne to his memory, showing that not 
in theological beliefs, but in practical life, 
were the true fruits of Christianity shown ; 
that if a person lives up to his highest 
conceptions of right, and the duties required 
of him by his Heavenly Father, it matters 
little what is his theology. 

In the evening, at a meeting appointed by 
a ministering Friend, feeling allusion was 
made to the new birth in the soul, comparing 
it to the birth, in the outward, of the little 
babe that needs nursing and tender care, so 
the little ones in Christ’s fold need nursing 
fathers and mothers to assist them in the 
new life upon which they are just entering, 
and without which tender care their spiritual 
growth might be much retarded. This office 
of tender-nurse is an important one, requir- 
ing peculiar qualifications. It was pleasant 
to observe how, nearly in the same line, 
our two principal ministers were led in their 
exercises, each in his own way, but both 
tending alike. Thus maintaining the “anity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace,” we 
separated, all feeling that it wes good for 
us to have been there, 

May this feeling bring forth the fruit of 
increased dedication of purpose to fulfill our 
duty in the cause of righteousness and truth. 

E. H. Coate. 


rested the morning dew, and which brought 
with it fragrance and life. 

When what we hear in our meetings im- 
presses us as these few words impressed me, 
it is well for us to ponder it in our hearts, 
or, in other words, let it, if it will, take 
root. 

The growth therefrom may produce fruit, 
and I sometimes think that a few words em- 
bodying a truth, if left, as those I have 
quoted were, with the congregation without 
comment, would be more likely to impress our 
minds and be taken home for further thought 
than if they had been wrapped up in many 
words, or worn out, if I may so speak, by 
the prolonged reflections of the speaker. 
However, I would not limit the operation of 
the Spirit; I would not say the word of life 
must be expressed by many or by few words, 
but I do feel sometimes that counsel is dark- 
ened by the many words. 















































I wish I had the ability to comply with 
thy request to prepare a little tribute to the 
memory of our darling nephew, who has so 
suddenly been removed from our fond hearts. 
Ah! perhaps we clung too closely, not only 
to the endearing sweetness of his present 
child-life, but to the ideal of what his future 
would be to us when, in riper years, the 
promptings of his generous nature and dutiful 
love would lead him to offer the cheer and 
helpful hand so grateful to advancing age. 
Such had we pictured our little Henry would 
some day be to us, but now we have to mourn 
over this lost hope. He has been taken to his 
heavenly home—transplanted to a bright ce- 
lestial sphere ere the sorrows and the tempta- 
tions of this life had sullied the purity of his 
bright little spirit. He had a tender, loving 
heart that would melt into contrition if he 
found, through inadvertence, he had grieved 
the feelings of another, and though possessed 
of an almost overflowing fund of animal 
spirits, which sometimes could scarcely bear 
to be repressed, yet his tendencies were not 
to positive wrong, and we feel that his active, 
buoyant, gladsome spirit was kept in inno- 
cence and sweetness, and now rests as an angel 
in paradise. His playmates loved him; his 
care-takers saw in him not only the beauty and 
attractiveness of childhood, but also the pro- 
mise of a noble manhood, 

While penning these lines of tender memo- 
ries, thought goes beyond our own family 
circle and sad bereavement to other hearts 
and other homes where the same deep-felt ex- 
perience’ has entered during this season of 
more than usual sickness and sorrow. It is 
almost vain to offer words with a view to con- 
sole, yet there is comfort in the feeling that 
we have the sympathy of kindred hearts, 


Benjaminville, Iliinois. 


—@SCRAPS*& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED YLETTERSB. 


“It is better to come (to meeting) in the 
spirit of obedience than in the spirit of sacri- 
fice.” In one of our First-day meetings, 
recently, we had the company of a stranger 
—I mean one not a member of our Montbly 
Meeting. She closed her gospel service with 
the words I have quoted. My feelings secretly 
responded to them, and they so remain with 
me that I feel disposed, my dear friend, to 
share with thee this crumb of living bread. 
It has not grown mouldy with keeping, but 
it still has with it a quickening power, which 
will, I trust, be dwelt under even until there 
shall be a practical manifestation of its 
effects. The same truism is found in Scrip- 
ture—“ Obedience is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams;” but 
there was a freshness about the expression of 
our friend which gave it great force, and 
fastened it as a nail in asure place. This 
experience enables us to acknowledge the 
value of a fresh inspiration ; not a new truth, 
but a present revelation of an old one,which, 
if I may be allowed to use a poetic symbol, 
came to us as a sweet flower, upon which 
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unavailing though it be to heal the wounds 
by sorrow made. 

May weydear A., continue to feel thankful 
for the blessing of the past, and humbly trust 
for the future that the protecting care of 
Divine Providence will stili support and sus- 
tain. This trust and confidence will enable 
us to yield resignedly to Him who hath the 
right to claim the precious treasures we have 
thought were our own; and can we not say, 
with the stricken heart of our beloved poet— 


“T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise ; 
Assured alone that, life or death, 
His mercy underlies. 


“ And if my heart and flesh be weak 
To bear an untried pain, 
The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 8, 1879. 


Tae Curvnese Immicration Bitu.—It is 
with real satisfaction that we receive the in- 
telligence that President Hayes has returned 
to the House of Representatives the very ob- 
jectionable bill restricting the immigration of 
the Chinese and abrogating certain articles of 
the Burlingame Treaty with China. The 
means of limitation anticipated by the pro- 
posed act was the restriction of the number 
of Chinese passengers brought to this country 
on any one vessel to fifteen, and this limita- 
tion, the President judges, would fall little 
short of absolute exclusion of the Chinese. 

It is not at all pretended that the provisions 
of the treaty ratified in 1859, defining and 
securing the rights of our own citizens in re- 
spect of access to, residence and protection in 
and trade with China, have been found in- 
adequate or inappropriate to the interests 
of our commerce, or that they have not been 
faithfully observed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. How would it accord with the eternal 
law of justice and right for our great nation 
at this time to violate its own treaty stipula- 
tions, showing mankind that a professedly 
Christian land and a free people are less 
honorable in their dealings with others, and 
have less faith in their own civilization, than 
have these quaint and patient disciples of 
Confucius ? 

The treaty expressly provides that only 

voluntary emigration was to be allowed, thus 
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guarding against the introduction of servile 
labor to compete with that of freemen. It 
also solemnly and definitely guarantees ade- 
quate protection to the Chinese who had 
already sought our shores and who should 
thereafter come. 

The working of this treaty has de- 
monstrated certain grounds of dissatisfaction 
on the part of our own citizens, and, it may 
be, on the part of the Chinese government. 
The President believes it possible that the 
time is at hand when the simple provisions of 
the Burlingame treaty may need to be re- 
placed by more careful methods, securing our 
country against a larger and more rapid in- 
fusion of this foreign race than our system of 
industry and society can take up and assimi- 


late. 
But our President solemnly protests against 


an unjust and illegal measure which disre- 
garde the plighted faith of our country, and 
violates the principles of international cour- 
tesy and of Christian charity. 

The veto message was sustained by the vote 
of the House, the majority in favor of the 
passage of the bill, notwithstanding the veto, 
being much less than the required two-thirds. 

The majority was much smaller than it 
was on the original passage of the bill. 


Hasiruaw DRUNKARDS.—We are glad to 
see by the reports of the proceedings of the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society that 
the condition of this unfortunate class has 
latterly been claiming the serious considera- 
tion of our physicians as a bedy, and that 
measures have been taken to lay the subject 
before our State Legislature. 

Last week a special meeting of the Society 
was held for the purpose of hearing the report 
of a committee appointed to draft an act 
embodying all the details for a plan they 
have devised for the treatment of confirmed 
drunkards. 

The act proposes the confinement of inebri- 
ates for treatment and care in inebriate asy- 
lums established or to be established under 
the laws of the State, for such periods as may 
be necessary for complete cure or reforma- 
tion, upon the usual affidavit that the person 
is an habitual drunkard and unable to take 
proper care of him or herself or property. 
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It provides for the investigation and exam- 
ination into al cases, and throws around the 
unhappy victim every protection that the 
laws offer, construing the term “ habitual 
drunkards” to mean any person so addicted 
to the use of stimulants or narcotics or both 
as to be incapable of self care, 

After considerable discussion the draft was 


adopted, also a petition to be signed by the 
officers and members of the Society, and sent 


with the bill to Harrisburg. roperly constituted and responsible hospi- 

The petition is as follows: aus othe they can be vatealeed for sna 
To the honorable the Senate and the House of | length of time as will enable them to regain 

Representatives of the Commontealth of|their power of self-control, anc your memo- 

Pennsylvania in General Assembly met : rialists will ever pray, etc. 

The undersigned officers and members of 
the Philadelphia County Medical Society 
respectfully represent, That the well-estab- 
lished fact that the habitual, excessive use of 
stimulants and narcotics diminishes the moral 
powers, depraves or destroys manhood, and 
unfits its victims for the discharge of domes- 
tic business and civil duties, calls for legisla- 
tive interference for the protection of the 
individual so affected, of his family, of soci- 
ety, and of the State. 

Under existing laws in this State the prop- 
erty of the habitual drunkard can be pro- 
tected, but he himself is allowed to drift into 
helplessness, crime, imbecility and the grave, 
with no legislative effort to save him beyond 
the meagre and inadequate act of 1863 for 
those partially insane. 

There are few drunkards who would not 
gladly give up the evil habit of intemper- 
ance if they were able, but their moral force 
is gone. They need help. Such help can be 
most effectively rendered, in the opinion of 
your memorialists, by legal restraint and pro- 
tection. 

That the drunkard can be cured, restored 
to his family, and made a useful member of 
society, is proved by the testimony of physi- 
cians and by the happy results of treatment 
in every inebriate asylum in the country. 

To establish a cure of the inebriate it is 
absolutely necessary that he should abstain 
entirely from the use of stimulants and nar- 
cotics for such a length of time as will allow 
his system to recuperate from the ravages of 
disease induced by past indulgence and to 
free itself from every particle of the poison. 
He is rarely able to do this of his own accord, 
and his friends have not sufficient control to 
compel him to do so. “The result can only 
be accomplished by legal restraint in a hos- 
pital established for that purpose. 

That he should not be placed in an insane 
asylum is testified to by almost every one in 
charge of such institutions. 


















Your memorialists would call your atten- 
tion to the fact that action was taken upon 
this important subject by the Legislature of 
the State of Connecticut more than four years 
ago. They firmly believe that such action on 
your part would save hundreds of valuable 
lives and hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the Commonwealth annually. 

To this end they beg leave respectfully to 
memorialize your honorable bodies to pass 
such an act as will give power to place the 
habitual drunkards and depso-maniacs in 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCHOOLS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 

An esteemed friend remits us Ten Dollars, 
and requests us to acknowledge it simply as 
coming from “ H.” 

The accompanying word of cheer adds value 
to the donation. 








DIED. 


BAILY.—On Second-day evening, Second month 
24th, 1879, at Waynesville, Ohio, Emmor Baily, in 
his 70th year. 


BROWN.—On Second month 27th, 1879, Edwin L. 
Brown, aged 33, son of Elizabeth H. and the late 
Lewis H. Brown; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 


CHANDLER.—On First month 11th, 1879, in 
Kennett Square, William Chandler, in the 83d year 
of his age; an Elder for many years of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting. 


DICKINSUN.—On Second month 25th, 1879, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Joshua H. Ballinger, 
Marlton, N. J., Isaac Dickinson, of West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa., in his 70th year. 


EVENS.—On Second month 25th, 1879, Elizabeth 
L. Evens, widow of Thomas Evens, of Marlton, N.J., 
in her 67th year. 

HEADLEY.—On the 26th ult., at Bristol, Ben- 
jamin Howard Headley, aged 43. 

JONES.—On Third month 3d, 1879, at her resi- 
dence, on Sixty-third street, West Philadelphia, 
Rachel B., widow of Samuel Jones, in her 88th 
year. 

SOUTHWICK.—On the 28th of Twelfth month 
last, at her home, in Brant, Erie county, N. Y., 
Phebe Southwick, in the 82d year of her age; a 
member of North Collins Preparative and East Ham- 
burg Monthly Meeting. 

She was one of the early settlers, having removed 
many years ago from Queensbury, Warren county, 
nN. Y. 


STOKES.—On the 4th inst., Richard Stokes, in 
his 67th year; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 

WAY.—On First month 7th, 1879, in Kennet 
Square, Mary Way, in her 84th year; a member of 
London Grove Monthly Meeting. 
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WEST.—On Third month 2d, 1879, at the resi- 
dence of Edwin H. Hall, Media, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Thomas H. West, in his 76.h year. 


WOOD —On Second month 28th, 1879, at Had- 
donfield, N. J., Isaac H. Wood, in his 85th year. 
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for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AIDS TO FAMILY GOVERNMENT; OR, FROM 
THE CRADLE TO THE SCHOOL. 


Accorpine To FrogpeLt. By Berroa MEyER. 


This little book, a translation from the 
German, by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., forms 
the third volume of the series which the 
American Froebel Union denominates their 
Standard Library for Kindergartens; the 
other works being Froebel’s Mother Play and 
Nursing Songs, and Marenholz Bulow’s Rem. 
iniscences of Froebel. 

We welcome, very heartily, these additions 
to our literature on this most vital subject— 
the earliest training of the child,and hope that 
they will reach those to whom they are most 
particularly addressed: parents, especially 

oung mothers, and teachers of kindergartens. 

he translator reminds us that the author of 
the work before us, Bertha Meyer, haa en- 
thusiastically devoted herself to the promo- 
tion of popular culture in her own German 
land, and that her high social position has 
enabled her to realize her plans, while her 
eloquence as a writer has given her rank asa 
teacher of mankind. She has popularized 
the theories of child-life embodied in the 
elaborate works of Richter and Froebel, and 
has applied them as a woman and mother 
only can. 

In very many cases it is to be feared that 
the young mother assumes her high duties of 
motherhood without any serious reading, and 
without any reliable knowledge of the results 
of the experience of others, and thus inevi- 
tably makes the precious little one the subject 
of a series of experiments, more or less haz 
ardous, until at length she may attain to 
some knowledge of the philosophy of the 
training of infancy. The entire reversal of 
the plans and methods of parents after a few 
years of experience is an evidence of the 
want of a more exact philosophy and of 
more definite ideas. We have believed that 
the principles enunciated by those deep think- 
ing and deep feeling Germans, Froebsl and 
Richter, as well as their numerous co workers, 
were destined to be as valuable to the educa- 
tors of America as they have been found to 
be in Europe, their adoption being only a 
question of time. The thougitful kindergar- 
tener now is baffled by the uncultured or the 
wrongly cultured mother, and stands despair- 
ingly asking if nothing can be done to en- 
lighten and to help the mothers of our future 
citizens, But our author has the same con- 
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cern, and she too asks that woman may have, 
in view of her great duties, ingreased culture 
and evolution of character. Of the delicate 
and important nature of maternal duties 
during the first year of a child’s life we may 
form some conception by considering the fact 
that one-fourth part of all the children born 
die within this period—partly from misguided 
love, partly from ignorance of the laws of 
physical health, and partly from neglect. 

The first three years of life are called by 
Richter “ the academic triennium, after which 
the gate of the soul, language, is first opened.” 
Morality is to be planted in the little garden 
of the heart, and this is to be inevitably 
learned from the example set by the mother 
or the nurse. The wise man adds: “We 
dare assert that he who, in mature age, jour- 
neys over the whole world derives less from 

ll that he sees than he did from his nurse.” 
Friedrich Froebel has been proclaimed the 
gifted prophet of a new era, the wise seer 
who has been enabled to explain the hidden 
nature of the child, and has marked out the 
way for regenerating and elevating education 
so that it shall be able to prepare the young 
for the increased demands of our age. “ Love 
and strength, or inner harmony, are the poles 
of education,” he declares, and we recognize 
at once that they are truly the poles of every 
great beginning. 

The care of the body is scientifically and 
fully treated in the second chapter. The 
author gives sound counsel to the young 
mother in regard to her solemn responsibility 
during the period of ante natal life. She 
recommends temperance in every sense, and 
a hopeful and cheerful looking forward to 
the happiness of motherhood, This should 
be the time of careful study of good books 
bearing on the coming duties of maternity, to 
the end that ignorance may not lead to vital 
error in the care of the new born being 80 
soon to be given to the mother. 

Then perfect clegnliness and extreme ten- 
derness with the provision of only such food 
as is fitted to the nutriment of the little babe 
is enjoined, and the author gives utterance 
to some very wholesome counsel on the sub- 
ject of the purity of the air which shall be 
permitted to fill the lungs of the infant. The 
whole of this chapter will be found of the 
very greatest interest to the young parent. 

The subject of mental development occu- 
pies the third chapter. Cheerfulness, regu- 
larity and unvarying love are shown to be the 
requisites of the wise ‘leader of the little child. 
Parental calmness, and gentle and firm 
parental law, is the antidote for the selfish- 
ness and turbulence whieh at times cloud the 
heaven of child life, and our author most 
earnestly warns mothers of the miserable 
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error of terrifying the little one. Many 
serious faults of character are doubtless due 
to the injudicious treatment of nurses in the 
tender opening hour of the human blossom. 
He learns truthfulness, courage, charity and 
purity, or their rever@e, from the example of 
those around him, and the vigilance of the 
mother must never sleep if childhood is to be 
kept in its first unconscious innocence and 
fearlessness. Children’s theatres and chil- 
dren’s parties and balls are condemned as 
unhealthy stimulants to the imagination, 
utterly incompatible with the simplicity and 
innocence of childhood. 

Selfishness, that bane of childhood, is 
shown to be often due to the teasing of adults, 
and the proper remedy for this most unlovely 
disposition is a constant appeal to the under- 
standing and the heart in a spirit of gentle- 
ness and affection. No power is to be weak- 
ened, but its opposite is to be carefully culti- 
vated to produce the harmonious balance 
which characterizes the noble mind. 

The destructiveness of children is the 
result of undirected activities. The desire 
of the child is to create and to invent, not to 
destroy, and the creative and inventive fac- 
ulties should be so employed and directed 
that apparent destructiveness will disappear. 
Activity makes the child cheerful and happy, 
and it is asserted that “the common plays 
of childhood, unlike ours, are nothing but 
the expressions of earnest activity clothed in 
lightest wings.” 

Here Froebel, accepting the intimations of 
nature, found the true principles of the kin- 
dergarten, and he has elevated play, the 
dearest companion of the child’s earliest and 
most innocent years, toa high educational 
mission. 

The most important of all the aims of the 
educator of the little child is moral develop- 
ment. Here, as in the first efforts towards 
developing the intellect, the potent magician 
is love. But that the child’s love may 
become morally fruitful, it must develop into 
trust, gratitude, patience and obedience ; then 
will love become to it a continuous source of 

ure enjoyment. Where there is fulness of 
ove there is willing and joyful obedience, and 
this is moral obedience which has nothing in 
common with fear and a servile spirit. It is 
the germ of that love for humanity which is 
the forerunner of the true religious sentiment, 
the highest reach of moral growth. 

Truthfalness is the natural consequence of 
fearless love, and fear the father and weak- 
ness of the mother of lying. But truthful- 
ness is to be learned, as is every other virtue, 
by example. We say that it is quite natural 
to the little garden of the heart, if unspoiled 
by fear, but an insincere, inconsistent mother 


will certainly sow tares instead of the good 
seed. Evil is to be kept away from the nur- 
sery, and then good will spring up sponta- 
neously. Conscience is developed as soon as 
the child learns right and duty, and the love 
of God, the giver of all good, is the natural 
consequence of happy intercourse with nature 
under careful and watchful guidance. The 


remainder of the book is occupied with ex- 


positions of kindergarten principles, and with 
a valuable essay by Herbert Spencer on the 
Rights of Children. 8 R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FUNERALS, 


Tbe writer has been kindly permitted on 
several occasions the use of the columns of 
Friend's Intelligencer to give expression to 
his views in respect to needless expense and 
unnecessary display at funerals. 

Reflection and subsequent observation have 
only confirmed him in the views then ex- 

ressed, which have been the subject of seri- 
ous thought with him for years; and although 
his strictures may have seemed to some as 
out of place for dissemination amongst the 
members of a society so professedly pledged to 
moderation as is that of the Society of Friends, 
still it may be well for them toexamine whether 
this principle of moderation is not sometimes 
trespassed upon in the way of an unnecessary 
number of carriages, extra expensive coffin 
with silver mountings, profuse floral decora- 
tions, etc., etc., to say nothing in some cases 
of the adoption (even if only temporarily) 
of habiliments of mourning. 

While writing he has called to mind the 
views of his beloved father, who passed away 
years since. He believed, as a rule, the fune~ 
ral obsequies should cease at the late dwell- 
ing, with but one or two carriages as a fune- 
ral cortege; and in reference to the exposure 
in many cases, consequent upon taking those 
who have been confined perhaps for weeks to 
the sick chamber in attendance upon the dear 
departed, to the place of interment, frequently 
during inclement weather, he impressively 
expressed that “the seeds of death are many 
a time planted while in the graveyard !” 

The writer would add that this exposure 
would readily be avoided could Friends only 
bring their minds to unite with making the 
meeting hause the place for the last solema 
occasion of mingling with their friends. In 
introducing this view, it is with the tenderest. 
feelings towards afflicted families, experience 
teaching us there are instances where it can- 
not be done without the use of that decision 
which would be unkind at such a time and a 
trenching upon hallowed affections that would 
be inadmissible; but where it can be willingly 
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accorded with there are many advantages 
attendant upon such a course. The confusion 
at the dwelling-house, and (in cities) the 
¢erowding of entries, on stairways, and even 
on the side-walks, are all avoided. And 
where public testimony is borne, all have an 
‘opportunity to hear, which is seldom the case 
when otherwise arranged. 

The subject of Funerals is now claiming 
the serious attention of the public, and the 
press, in various localities, is advocating 
reform. The Evening Bulletin of this city 
has been true to this thing for a long time. 
In a very recent number, after acknowledg- 
ing that ‘some advance” has been made in 
some points, it admits that “there is large 
room for still further improvements in several 
directions.” 

In touching one branch of the subject it 
says: 

“The floral aspect of funerals has been 
very freely discussed as another of the extra- 
vagances that need reform. It has certainly 
reached an excess so great as to render almost 
alifioral tribute to the dead an unmeaning 
form, and to produce a reaction in favor of 
the absolute and almost harsh simplicity 
which marks the interments among the Soci- 
ety of Friends, albeit even among that orderly 
body we have heard two sermons under way 
at the same time within sound of each other 
over the same coffin. The use of flowers as a 
mark of affection and respect for the dead is 
very ancient; but it has been reserved for 
the present day for it to become such a com- 
_ matter of trade that many fl rists now 

iege houses of mourning with their business 
cards soliciting funeral orders; while those 
returning from the cemetery to their sad 
homes are actually beset with offers to buy 
the flowers that remain undisposed of. This 
is the very latest point reached thus far, but 
it has been reached. It may be business 
enterprise, but it is one thing that will not be 
long in defeating its own purpose.” 

In reference to the business cards referred 
to above, the writer has had painful experi- 
ence. Let our own Society profit by a hint 
contained in the last quotation. Who amongst 
us has not more than once been pained by 
the occurrence of two speaking at once? The 
query arises, Could this take place in a meet- 
ing-house ? 

A New York paper heads its remarks with 
‘‘ Extravagant Funerals,” in the course of 
which, after commenting on the ruinous 
results of these unwise expenditures, ofttimes 
pinching families in straitened circumstances, 
who sometimes even borrow money to accom- 
plish these ends, queries : 

“Of what advantage is it to him, in his 
sheeted sleep, that there should be a few more 


er point 


flowers or carriages, that the coffin should be 
real rosewood, or the handles genuine silver? 
All has ended ; all is well with him. To him 
money is no longer essential; whatever he 
has gained beyond necessary expenditure 
should be devoted t@the service of the 
living. 

“Undoubtedly, they who so exceed their 
means in such post-mortem parade are gen- 
erally influenced by good though mistaken 
motives. They do not know—at least, they 
do not think—how far such ostentation is 
removed from honest reverence, from vera- 
cious grief, for the loved and lost.” 

Funeral notices, as published in the news- 
papers, are also attracting. attention. The 
writer has one before him closing with 

“Services at her late residence, 
street, on the 25th inst., at 2 o’clock. Rela- 
tives and friends invited to the house. Burial 
at the convenience of the family.” 

And still another, to which, after the usual 
information, are added the words, 

“It is requested that no flowers be sent.” 

We hail all these movements as favorable 
omens, and hope they will receive due encour- 
agement, not only from the public at large, 
but from members of our own fold. It is of 
especial importance that the wealthy, in other 
words, those by whom extravagant expendi- 
tures can be met without inconvenience, 
should discountenance them, and thus set a 
commendable example in all these.matters. 





Philadelphia, Second mo. 23, 1879. 
We append the following, clipped from a 
recent paper.—Ebs. 


A man died near Baltimore recently who 
wished no funeral honors should be paid him, 
and in his will made a special request of that 
nature. He wished a plain shroud, no flow- 
ers, no “mock display,” no services in a 
church, no mark where he was buried unless 
some child or children should be moved to 
place one there; no mourning garments for 
his family, as he was “persuaded this has 
become a solemn mockery,” and no eulogies 
over his remains. “If there was one trait of 
my character,” he said, “worthy of imita- 
tion, then imitate it, and with the last look 
bury all my imperfections and infirmities 
with my remains.” These requests he 
directed to have read at his fuseral. It is 
said that the leading traits of the man’s char- 
acter were honesty and truthfulness. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer.§ 
FRIENDS LAND AND COLONIZING ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
The movement for the organization of 
Friends’ Land and Colonizing Association 


re 
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has made us acquainted with the intention of 
many of our members, as well as others, to 
settle in the West, where there is more op: 
portunity for those of small means to advance 
in temporal acquirements. It has also shown 
the confidence that many not in actual mem- 
bership have in our Religious Society, and 
their belief that an organization gotten up 
under the direction of its members will be 
properly carried out. 

The applications for information regarding 
it are numerous, and were the Association in 
proper working order there would be little 
doubt of a fair sized colony being settled this 
spring. It therefore reata with those having cap- 
ital to invest whether this shall be the case; 
and it may be proper to call the particular 
attention of those intending to purchase lands 
to that section of the plan allowing of “ full 
paid up stock” being taken in payment. If 
enough of those intending to purchase could 
be brought to unite and subscribe for the 
stock, much delay would be prevented. 

One Friend, who has made his arrangements 
to move at an early date, has in contempla- 
tion renting a farm in the West temporarily, 
‘so that when the first colony is started he can 

rmanently invest in it, Another Friend 
is about settling his son in the West, and is 
very desirous of having him in a Friends’ 
neighborhood. Some who are mechanics are 
looking in the same direction, desiring rather 
to have hard work and an ample reward for 
their labor in prospect than the forced idle- 
ness to which so many now have to submit. 


The anti-liquor clause is also regarded as 
offering a means by which some may be re- 
moved not only from the company of tempt- 
ing associates, but from the temptation itself, 
which may have heretofore prevented their 
success. 

A country Friend writes: “The more I 
think of the object that Friends are now 


enlisted in to promote the settlement of 


Friends in the new countries, the more in- 
terest I feel in the concern. I believe it can 
be made a succeas, and result in being a great 
advantage to our Society.” 

Another Friend says: “The present scat- 
tered condition of our people is deplorable, 
and there are many scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of this land who cannot 
enjoy that which they have been accustomed 
to, and, thus cast away from that binding in- 
fluence that is always present amongst a 
community of Friends, they in many cases 
gradually mix with other denominations and 
become lost to us.” 

Dr. Holmes writes, “that since the notice 
of this movement amongst Friends, from every 
quarter come words of cheer and encourage- 





ment mingled with expressions of regret that 
it was not inaugurated sooner.” 


It may be proper here to state that the 


concern, as presented at Abington Quarter 
by J. Holmes, was reported to Horsham 
Monthly Meeting by its representatives, and 
a committee appointed to give attention to 
encouraging such of their members as intend 
removing West to settle amongst Friends. 


Our Friend Amos Jones stated, a few years 


ago in the Yearly Meeting, that he had 
understood that one of the German sects in 
Pennsylvania—perhaps the Mennonites—aid 
worthy young men of their communion who 
have limited means by furnishing them with 
a farm and allowing them to refund its value 
in the future. 


Of course, any such person would pvatural- 


ly feel a strong attachment to the society of 
those who had thus sympathized with and 
aided him. Weare a good deal influenced 
in our feelings by the kind treatment we re- 
ceive from religious professors, and I have 
often thought that one cause of the great 
spread of Friends’ principles in the early 
times was their consistent carrying out of 
Christian principles in the care of the poor 
(and there were a large number of this class 
amongst them in that day). 


In the proposed colonizing plan a way is 


opened whereby those baving but small cap- 


ital can be assisted not as a charity, but as a 
matter of business, all such pecuniary aid 
being secured by mortgage. As in the case 
of the German sect, any of our members thus 
benefitted would feel a stronger tie to our 
Society and its principles. Therefore, 
Friends, do not let your prejudices or your 
riches blind you to the good that may be 
done if this concern were promoted. 

We desire to get into working order this 
spring, but as the season is so far advanced 
there may be those who are about removing, 
who without some concert of action may be- 
come scattered in their settlements. Therefore, 
it would be well if all such would correspond 
without delay with Dr. Jesse Holmes, West 
Liberty, Iowa. 

’ Friends who may receive subscriptions to 
the stock will confer a favor by reporting 
weekly what has been subscribed, so that as 
soon as the requisite $25,000 is taken the 
meeting f»r organization may be called. 
Address, care of Friends’ Book Store, 706 
Arch street, Philada. J. M. T., Jr. 





MOURNING APPAREL. 

The principal objections against the cus- 
tom of wearing mourning apparel are that 
it is useless, inconvenient and expensive. 
For what use does it serve? To remind me 
Iam in affliction? Ido not need any such 
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memento. To point me out to others as a 
mourner? I most certainly do not wish to 
be so pointed out. Shall the sable garb be 
adopted, then, because it is grateful to my 
feelings, because it is a kind of solace to me? 
{ can gain no consolation from it. 

If, then, the custom is useless, it is still 
more objectionable on account of the incon- 
venience and expense. It is inconvenient be- 
cause it throws the care of purchasing and 
making clothes upon a family at the very 
moment when, on every account, it most 
needs seclusion and quietness; when, worn out 
with care and watching and sorrow, it needs 
retirement and relief. That the expense 
presses heavily upon the poor is a matter 
very well known, and, I believe, generally 
regretted. If, then, there is « custom in the 
community which is of no real benefit and is 
a real burden, it would seem a clear inference 
that it ought to be discouraged. If there be 
any who fear that they shall be too soon for- 
gotten among men when they are gone, let 
them be reminded that it depends upon them- 
selves, not upon the habiliments of their 
friends ; upon their character, not upon their 
obsequies, whether they shall be remembered. 
“The memorial of virtue,” saith the wisdom 
of Solomon, “is immortal.” When it is pres- 
ent men take example of it, and when it is 
gone they deserve it ; it weareth a crown and 
triumph forever. 


As too long a retirement weakens the 
mind, so too much company dissipates it. 


THE WORLD'S SUMMER TIME. 
H. W. THOMAS. 


The real life of man is seen only by the 
few, and not = by the many. But the 
springtime of the world of life, of quicken- 
ing, that first touched the bodily senses of 
man in the animal age, and then shone upon 
his mind and awakened thought, will, after a 
while, pass on till the sun will fall upon his 
soul life, hia spirit, and then will come the 
world’s great summer time. First that which 
is natural, then that which is spiritual. The 
world has had its quickening of the body, and 
now is in the great awakening of mind. 
After this comes the full life of the spirit. 
Once the few only thought of being scholars, 
now all are learners. Tae the few compara- 
tively live in the spirit, soon the many will 
live there. And in that day all of material 
prosperity and all of mental culture that the 
race has gained by going even into bondage 
to those lands—these realms of matter and 
thought—will not be lost; it will be carried 
up and sanctioned by the spirit of religion. 
‘Then the gardener will need no fence, for all 
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will have plenty. Then the cold winds will 
not cut the beggar’s rags. Then one shall not 
say to another, “ Know ye the Lord,” for all 
shall know Him. The mighty response of 
man’s spirit to God’s spirit is soon to come. 
His glory shall fill the earth. The lifted-up 
cross shall draw all men. It is only while 
men are down in the flesh and sense, or in the 
cold regions of thought, that they respond 
not to the calls that come from above. O, 
what a world, what a life, is this! What 
visions pass before the eyes that are open to 
see! What voices speak to the ears that are 
open to hear! What motives all about us to 
move the heart! Can it be that any of us sit 
idly by—lost in the dreams of pleasure, or 
the hope of gain, or wrapped up in ignor- 
ance, or prejudice, or selfishness, or asleep in 
sin—when God is so mightily moving upon 
the world? What response from our hearts 
to-day to the calls of duty, to the battle 
against sin, to the cry of the needy; what 
answer to conscience and the holy spirit? 
God has done His part—will we do ours ?— 
The Alliance. 


Haste makes work, which caution prevente, 
—_—_—— 18 
Selected. 
CHEERFUL TRUST. 


Pilgrim of earth, who art journeying to Heaven! 
Heir of eternal life! child of the day! 

Cared for, watched over, beloved and forgiven! 
Art thou discouraged because of the way? 


Weary and thirsty, no water-brook near thee, 
Press onward, nor faint at the length of the way; 
The God of thy life will assuredly hear thee, 
He will provide thee thy strength for the day. 


Break through the brambles and thorns that ob- 
struct thee, 
Dread not the gloom and the blackness of night ; 
Lean on the Hand that will safely conduct thee, 
Trust to his eye to whom darkness is light. 


Be trustful, be steadfast whatever betide thee, 
Only one thing do thou ask of the Lord— 
Grace to go forward wherever He guide thee, 
Simply believing the truth of His word. 
an : 
From The Herald of Peace. 
THE BANE OF WAR. 
BY W. ROSKILLY. 


Long, O long, are the weary years: 

Drifting away in the “ Vale of Tears ;” 

With the deepening darkness hovering round, 
Shading the deadly battle-ground! 


And the days of old have passed so long— 
But only to burden the words of song; 

To tell of the daring deeds of might, 

That crushed all hope in the cause of right. 


There's a voice that cries aloud, How long 

Shall the monster’s rathless rage wax strong ? 
Shall he still rule on? Shell his might not fail? 
Shall it ne’er be chang’d from the old, old tale ? 
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Oh! the writhing pangs in th’ ravaged lands! 

And the waste of life that’s by human hands! 
Down the long vista of time it sweeps, 

Inthe track that’s strewn with the slaughtered heaps. 


Is there aught which the surging tide can stay? 
Is there yet a hope in our breasts to-day ? 

Do we quail at the sight of the streams of gore ? 
Or are we as vile as in days of yore? 


Long, long ago the sound was heard, 

Of the Prophet’s voice with gladdening word; 
He saw the wars of the nations end, 

And hail’d the “ reign of Peace” extend. 


SCIENTIFIC MATTERS, 


Prof. G. A. Konig of the University of 
Pennsylvania exhibited recently before the 
members of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences at their Third-day evening meeting a 
new invention of his designed for the pur- 
pose of making the most delicate determina- 
tions of the presence of certain metale in ores. 
The instrument is called a chromometer. 

“It is based upon the optical fact that 
complementary colors will extinguish each 
other if mingled in proper proportions; for 
instance, if to a green solution a red solution 
be added the liquid, if the proper conditions 
be complied with, will become colorless. The 
Professor had applied this principle to the 
colors which certain metals, as iron, manga- 
nese, copper, etc., produce when fused with 
borax, which is the only chemical used in 
this method of analysis. He prepares such 
glasses or beads containing known quantities 
of a metal in 100 parts, and observes how 
thick a glass of the complementary color 
must be to produce extinction. 

“To accomplish this the instrument is fur- 
nished with a glass wedge of a green or red 
color, cut at an angle of about 1 degree. B 
moving this wedge before the glass bead, 
with the help of a suitable rack movement, a 
scale moves at the same time, and when the 
point of extinction of color is arrived at the 
reading of the scale refers to a table showing 
the percentage of metal contained in the ex- 
amined substance. By this method of 
analysis a correct determination of manga- 
nese in an iron ore can be made in fifteen 
minutes, or a copper estimation in thirty 
minutes, which is net more than one-third the 
time required by the usual methods of 
analysis. Dr. Konig cordially invites all 
those interested in the subject to call at his 
laboratory in the University, where he will 
be glad to explain his method in detail. A 
number of ingenious contrivances work to- 

ther in the instrument, designed by Dr. 

cnig to make this process of analysis one 
of the most delicate and interesting at pres- 
ent known.” 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR SECOND MONTH. 


1878 
Deg. 


1879 
_Deg._ 


37.78) 30.19 


TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature of 2d month, per 
Penna. Hospital 

Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital 

Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital 


60.00} 68.00 


15.00! 10.50 


MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 


Average of the mean temperatures o 
the 2d mo. for the past 89 years 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1857 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that entire period, 1838 


31.34 
41.03 


24 60 


WINTER TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three win- 
ter months of 1877 and 1878......... 
Mean temperature of the three win- 
ter months of 1878 and 1879 
Average of the winter temperatures 
for the past eighty-nine years........ jeecadios 
Highest winter mean occurring dur- 
ing that entire period, 1827-’28 and 
1850~'51.....006 sovecees © ccccccccece coceves | oveces cee 
Lowest winter mean occurring dur- 
ing that entire period, 1814-’15 and 
1835-36 .....0006 vevceee oe cocccee we cccccccce| cocccvees 


37.56 
30.81 
31.34 


38.33 


26.66 


SNOWS. 


We have had eleven days in which snow fell, 
three of them of no importance. To the remainder 
we were indebted for five or six days of exeellent 
sleighing, especially in the Park, and these were 
almost consecutive days. On the 24th of the month 
we published, in the North American, a compendium 
of all the snow storms (not slight falls) that buve 
occurred in the Second month since 1790 down to 
the present year, too voluminous for insertion here, 
from which we learn that the month for this year 
has often been exceeded in this respect, especially 
the years 1810, 1831, 1832, 1836, 1838, 1849, 1854, 
and a number of others of less note than those 
named. In 1831 we have, “ The earth was covered 
in snow from the first week in January to the first 
week in March from Maryland to Maine,” etc., ete. 

Snow storms late in the season have not been 
confined to this country; elsewhere they bave been 
almost if not quite unprecedented. During the 
night of the 20th six inches of snow was reported 
to have fallen in London and its vicinity, impeding 
railway and other travel. It also snowed in Paris. 

On the last day of the month the Delaware 
appeared to be free from ice except some piles on 
tbe bar. The ice in the Schuylkill has become very 
rotten, although there are a few venturesome skat- 
ers to be seen above the dam. The ice gorge on the 
west side from the Girard Avenue Bridge, and some 
distance above it, still remains intact. No ice has 
yet passed over Fairmount Dam, and the water con- 
tinues high. 

Returning to temperatures, it may be seen that 
those for the month and for the entire winter aver- 
age considerably lower than last year. It is singu- 
lar that the eighty-nine years’ average for both the 
months and the winters are precisely — en 
Philadelphia, Third mo. 1, 1879. 
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ITEMS. 


spatch from Rome reports that the sea inundated a 
large portion of Venice. In the Plazza San Marco 
the water was thirty inches deep. The coast, from 
Genoa to Naples, is strewn with wrecks. 





















INTELLIGENCE from Rio de Janeiro states that a 
fevere outbreak of yellow fever has occurred among 


the shipping there. ‘- Parma, Placenza, Milan and Florence vg wn 
; — i ish steamer Silistria 
Tue House bill authorizing the Secretary of the | *8¢4 by itde storm. The Englis 
Navy to accept the ship Jeanette, offered by James - — wrecked at Salerno and 18 persons 
Gordon Bennett, for a Polar voyage, has been passed | Crowned. ; ie 
in the U. S. Senate. There has been an eruption of ashes from Moun 


Vesuvius.” 

Tue President has vetoed the anti-Chinese bill. Tuk following teiegrams have been received in 
The veto was sustained in the House of Represent-| -.f.rence to the sickness in the East: 
atives, less than two-thirds of the members having Vienna, Feb. 26.—The Tagdlatt says: A telegram 
voted in the affirmative. from the Austro-German Plague Commission at 
Tsaritzin says the Commissioners met. with the 
greatest opposition from the Russian authorities in 
the execntion of their duties.’? LemBera, Feb. 26.— 
The Official Gazctte announces the prevalence in 
Eastern Galicia of epidemic spotted typhus. Brr- 
tin, Feb. 26.—The Sanitary Department of the 
Empire has received information confirming the 
statement that the plague has ceased in the govern- 
ment of Astrachan. Sr. Psererspure, Feb. 26.— 
The sale of the Golos on the streets has been pro- 
hibited, the authorities declaring the plague news 
false and exaggerated. The Official Messenger states 
that a footman here is suffering from a slight attack 
of the Astrakhan disease. Himself and 48 of his 
associates have been isolated, and their effects dis- 
infected or burned. 


A LARGE meeting was held in New York, at Cooper 
Institute, last week, in the interest of tenement- 
house reform. The community there is aroused 
upon the sunject, and the erection of a model tene- 
ment house is strongly advocated. 


Tue State Library at Albany has received a copy 
of the celebrated Caxton Memorial Bible, which was 
printed, bound and lettered in twelve hours at the 
Oxford University Press, on the occasion of the 
opening of the Caxton celebration in 1877. 


Tus Trinity House, London, have found their 
recent experiments with a new gas for the purpose 
of lighting buoys, which are now useless after d»rk, 
so successful that they are having a number of 
buoys constructed after the new plan. The peculi- 
arity of the gas is that a buoy full of it in a com- 
pressed state will keep a light burning for some 
months without replenishing. A lantern has been 
constructed in which the light is protected from 
spray at whatever angle it is placed. One of the 
lanterns, arranged on a buoy, was exposed off 
Trinity House wharf to the action of water from a 


fire engine, and it was found impossible to extinguish 
the light. 


Reports are received of tremendous storms, on 
the 26th ult., in the South of France, where hun- 
dreds» f peopie are thrown on public charity by the 
destruction and inundation of their houses. 

In Spain the tempest Jasted four days, with much 
damage and loss of life. Various villages and 
farms io the Navarre and Asturias were destroyed, 

A telegram from London states “The Times’ de- 








NOTICES. 


A regular meeting of the First-day School Union 
of Philadelphia will be held at the Parlor, 1520 
Race street, Sixth-day evening, Third month 14th, 
at 8 o’clock. All teachers and other interested 
Friends are invited to attend. 

James W. Janney, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MEETING. 

By appointment of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
there will be held a Circular Meeting at Friends’ 
meeting-house in Washington, on First-day, the 
16th inst , at 11 o'clock A. M., and at Alexandria, 
Va, at 33 o’clock P.M. Friends living at a distance 
who feel interested are desired to attend. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 4, 1879. 



















8TOCK MARKET. PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red @110 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Reherts & Williams, Western red........+ -110@ 111 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Commixsion Merchants, 248 North AMDbET ....cccrereeseeceees 111@ 112 
State 6s, 2d series.... -103 @lvs Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Wiaite.ccccercecco son sovece @112 
State 63. 3d series....... 10934 Subject to Market fluctuations. Rye, Westernand Penna. 54@ 56 
Cam & Atl RR Ist m 7s. Butter, Prints, POr. 20@ 30) Corn, yellow.......ccccereeeres 4@ 46 
: 105 @ Rolis, Pa. & West’n. “ 13@ «16 ixed, in elevator... 44@ 46 
Belv, Del, RR 3d m 6s 8 @ I!linois, lowa @ Wis...... 16@ 18 | Oats, white............cccesseeree . 
Del & Bound Brook 7s........ 109 @110 N. Y. State Fircins, “ 2@ 2 1XOD..seceeeceersrcrees ~ 2@ 2 
Phila & Erie RR 6s............. l7kK@ Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ - 16@ 17 | Clover-seed, prime, new... @ 7 
E> © TS.cccccseeeee LI @ Western, © eeeccoece 14@_ 15 | ‘Limothy-seed......eeeceeeeees - 1 25@ 1 50 
Reading RR c m 7s ¢,.......+. 10t @ Poultry—Chickena, per lb... 12@ 15) Flax seed........... eecsee recess 1 35@ 1 40 
Lenigh Valley KR.......-.00. 35 @ 353% Turkeys, “ 4» 14@ 18| Hay, Penn Tim per ton....11 50@12 50 
Minehill RR......... 9 - seveeceeee 48° @ 48% Ducks, sc. BD BB West’rn and Mx’d....10 0v@11 06 
North’n Pacific, common... 6 4 Alive Chickens “ .. 10@ 12 Fai - 9 0U@10 00 
« * — prid. - 26 Lard, prime, perlb. . 1@ + 9 OO@11 OC 
Penna RR .......... -- Bt Live Cattle, “ w 8@ 5% “ ~ 7 W@ 8 00 
Readiug RR.....000 oo I 134% | Live Calves, sc =~ & % Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 90@ 2 25 
United RR of New Jersey...13 4@137 Prime Sheep, . a= Corn Meal, per bbl........... 2 50@ 2 75 
Lehigh Coal & Navi Co.. ..... 1544@ 15% | Sweet potatoes per bbl....... 1 50@ 2 50 | Bran, per ton... sserseeee «14 50@15 00 
Lenigh Coal & Navi 6s g 1... 9144@ 95% | Potatoes, white, per bush..... T5@ 1 00 | Middlings.........-cecerreeeseeee- 16 00@20 00 
Schuy! Navi 68 °72.......00+es008 87 @ Onions, per DDI......0.-sesseesee. - 2 00@ 2 85 At the West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Philadelphia P RR.........c000 nike Apples, Per DIl.......cereeeees 2 00@ 2 25| Beef Cattle were in fair demand, but 
Hestouville P RR.......+.+s+0 1y%e@ 11% choice winter, per bri... 2 25@ 2 75| prices were a fraction lower. 2,589 head 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bk ..12z0 @ Grapes, per keg (Almeria). 2 00@ 2 25 | arrived and sold at 544@5}e. for extra 
Academy of Music + 83 @ 87 Cranberries, per box........... 2 50@ 2 75| Penna. and Western steers; 444@5c. 
Amer Buttonhole 8 M - 284%4@ 2834 | tweese Feathers, prime........ 35@ 45 | for fair to good do., and 3@4\4c. @ b., 
Amer Steamship 6s...... + 93545@ 94 Wool, tub washed......s.00es + 83@ 35) gross, for common, as to quality. 
Ins Oo N AMEF ....0eee--e-ceensee 284 294 | Pure cider vinega, per gal. 16@ 18) At the North Philadeiphia Drove 
Penna Salt Manuf’g Co........ 714@ Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 8@ 934} Yard 1,100 head of beef cattle arrived, 
Provicent Life & Trust...... 80 @ Western, ” ™@ 9] and sold at 34@534c.—Record. 
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